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The Society and Alaska 


HESE BRIEF THOUGHTS are half-soliloquy and half-news item. 

They concern Alaska — a vast region, as we all know; the last 
frontier this country possesses. One wonders what it will be 
like, say fifty years from now — this region that is one-fifth as 
large as the combined area of all of our States. Relatively few 
people live there now. It has a resident population of about 
128,000, of which 35,000 are so-called “natives” — Eskimos, 
Aleuts and Indians. Unquestionably its population will increase 
substantially. Among other questions, will we make fair and 
just plans for the future well-being of the natives, and do a far 
better job, it can be hoped, than we have done for the Indians 
in the States? Also, how effective and far-sighted will our plans 
be for the long-term protection of the superb forms of wildlife, 
several already seriously threatened? 

Quite aside from the importance of this great northern region 
as a strategic center, whether for air transportation or military 
defense, its values in natural resources are still only partially 
determined. Alaska holds the possibility of becoming one of 
our nation’s most desirable possessions, a grand and beautiful 
region lying within virtually the same latitudes as Sweden, 
though not quite so favored climatically. 

What we do with Alaska lies within the choice of our people 
now. It can be thoughtlessly or unwisely managed, exploited 
and irremediably damaged, or contrariwise, developed under a 
well-considered program that will make the most of its natural 
assets for the long future. 

For several years our Society has been trying to determine 
what contribution it might make to the future of wildlife con- 
servation in Alaska. Apart from, yet supplementing, the work 
done by The Conservation Foundation that culminated in a 
lengthy report with recommendations to the Secretary of the 
Interior, our Society will this year undertake an intensive study 
regarding the present status of the caribou and the relationship 
of herds of these animals, as well as reindeer, to the native 
populations. At the same time observations will be made on 
the status of other forms of wildlife. This project will be car- 
ried out by Dr. A. Starker Leopold of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Dr. Frank Fraser Darling, eminent Scottish ecologist, 
who will leave for Alaska in early June and remain there until 
mid-September. It is hoped that their report will be ready for 
publication by the year’s end. 


Benhitr Oshwr— 


4 [a FretreTH Exprpition of the Zoological 
Society's Department of Tropical Research 
began at nine o'clock in the evening of the four- 
teenth of January, when the Alcoa Pilgrim drew 
away from Pier One in Brooklyn. The only 
point of focus in this utterly uninspiring state- 
ment lies in the word “Fiftieth,” and the only 
excuse for special emphasis is the human weak- 
ness for a decimal mathematical mile-post. ‘This 
persists in spite of the fact that most important 
historical events have occurred on non-decimal 
dates — viz., A.D: 1; 32, 1066, 1215, 1492, 1776, 
etc. So “Fiftieth” implies nothing more than a 
link between the 49th and a possible 51st. 
Whether the Fiftieth Expedition will produce 
anything memorable, depends considerably less 
upon Numerology than on intelligently applied 
activities of the various staff members. 

In the course of seventeen enjoyable days the 
Alcoa Pilgrim made stops at Bermuda, the Virgin 
Islands, and on to Venezuela—La Guaira, Guanta, 
Puerto la Cruz and Caripito. 

On the very first day of the trip something oc- 
curred that influenced my focus of awareness for 
the ensuing two weeks. This was the quality of 
InpivipuALITy or of Contrast. The advantage 
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Individuals 


and the disadvantage of such definiteness is that 
its application spreads in all directions with re- 
sultant embarrassing absorption. 

For example, by the first morning at sea we had 
picked up fifteen followers — Herring Gulls who 
had left their scavenging in New York waters for 
the opportunity of joining the “Fiftieth Expedi- 
tion of the D. T. R.!” Eleven of these silvery 
gulls — Larus argentatus — were in fully adult 
plumage, three showed signs of immaturity, while 
the brown feathering of the fifteenth identified it 
as a young bird of the year. 

As I watched the gulls from the bridge, a bit 
of paper was put into my hand. All unnoticed 
there had come through the flock of birds a series 
of waves in the ether, unaffected by earth curva- 
ture, sunshine, warmth, wind or sea, straight to 
the radio antenna at our masthead. There they 


All: A First Repe 


delivered a message of friendly cheer. I rejoiced 
at the unexpected greeting, the gulls cackled with 
excitement over a floating slice of bread, and we 
were all happy. 

The Inprvipuat gull of the year was distin- 
guished by the loss of two larger wing feathers. 
Its swiftness and maneuverability soon became 
noticeable, or perhaps it was some slight advan- 
tage of eye-sight which enabled it so often to be 
the first to reach food from the galley. Long be- 
fore we docked at Bermuda it was evident that 
the young gull had learned a valuable fact — the 
port location of the chute down which the cook 
dumped his garbage. Of the fifteen gulls it was 
the brown one which spent much of his time to 
port and close behind the stern, a position which, 
again and again, enabled him to get the jump on 
his fellows. Six times a day — before and after 
meals — the galley largesse was due, and it was 
seldom that the young bird was not waiting at 
scratch, ready for the dive to the water-strewn 
feast. On the last day his fellow gulls began to 
close the psychological gap, perhaps, vulture-like, 
by watching and benefiting from his prompt 
reactions. 

We lost eight gulls to ships passing us en 


route to New York, but the youthful bird re- 
mained. In fact, he and a juvenile companion 
accompanied us for a full day of our southern 
reach, and then, indisputedly identified by his 
missing primaries, deserted us for a return to the 
colder, temperate zone of his winter haunts. He 
was the first Inprvipuatist of the trip. 

Next year he will molt into a lighter color, and 
in several more seasons will be indistinguishable 
from the eleven adults. I wonder if there is any 
chance of his slight sensory precocity being pre- 
served and perhaps handed on to his grandgulls? 

On the dock at Hamilton, Bermuda, there was 
a compact flock of about eighty English Sparrows, 
gleaning from spilled grain and cereals. ‘They 
alighted, they fed, they took wing as one bird, 
now and then rising in a flurry and forming a 
dense, feathery mat on the warehouse roof. ‘Three 
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females stood out from the rest as being always 
the last to leave any scattering of seed. One of 
these became the center of attraction of a trio of 
persistent suitors. They followed her every move- 
ment, they interfered with her meals, and they 
never ceased hopping about her in their comic 
pouter pigeon pose, like poorly made mechanical 
toys, with dragging wings and upraised tails. 

We left the dock early on a Sunday and carried 
two extra passengers on the lower deck — the fe- 
male sparrow and one of the three males. She 
had found a drifted pile of seeds and was feasting 
alone. Until we cleared the inner harbor the male 
remained, unceasing in his futile importunities. 
He then flew to the rail, took to wing and fled 
back in our wake to his flock. The female fed 
and fed and not before we were off the tip of the 
Navy Yard did she too fly to the rail. Like any 
migratory bird she circled once, but then, very 
like an English Sparrow she took off in the wrong 
direction, heading straight for the giant navy 
crane. Here were two Inprvipuats out of eighty- 
odd, set apart from their fellows by unusual urge 
of hunger and of sex. 

Our ports of call themselves loom as additional 
beads upon our INprvipua istic string: Bermuda, 


our memorable oceanic home for a decade, is in- 
tensely British Colonial with an American veneer; 
St. Thomas, pure or impure American with a 
forefront of tourist bait; La Guaira a super-com- 
mercial jumping-off place for the lofty splendors 
of Caracas; Guanta, an isolated native fringe 
along the Spanish Main, overhung by coconut 
palms, and flecked with the shadows of soaring 
vultures, existing only as a terminus for astro- 
nomical quantities of oil. Finally, Caripito, an- 
other oil outlet but reached through miles of 
sheer jungle in which, from the deck, we may 
see much of the wild life of northern South 
America. There is no better or more comfortable 
introduction to tropical fauna. 

Our ample Alcoa cargoes presented characteris- 
tic cross patterns of tropical wants. To the Amer- 
ican island of St. Thomas we brought, not “ivory, 
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apes and peacocks,” but pails, folding doors, 
lamps, infants’ bathtubs, cemetery materials, coin 
operating machines, pickles, cigarettes, vinegar, 
dog food, whiskey, rubber cement, pork snouts 
and tails, woven fence, mattresses, Coca Cola, 
toilet paper, ice cream, carpets, perfumery, air- 
plane supplies, and, in the words of the King of 
Siam, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

The wants of Venezuelans differ somewhat 
from the desires of colonial Americans. Among 
many other things, we delivered at La Guaira 
enormous quantities of empty bottles and tin 
cans, barbed wire, fertilizer, sinks, marbles, vene- 
tian blinds, tractors, shoe dressing, cheap _per- 
fumery, tooth brushes, pickles, baking pans, 
books, beer, tobacco, auto parts and postcards. 
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To recount our activities in the various ports 
would be partly to repeat last year’s reports. ‘The 
tragedy of the Bermuda cedars is at its climax. A 
scattering of trees is still alive and flourishing, 
again emphasizing the importance of the Inpr- 
vinuaL. These are probably tolerant rather than 
immune to the ravages of the two species of 
lethal scale insects, or it may be that the intro- 
duced parasitic lady-beetles have belatedly begun 
their counter attack. 

Guanta, in Venezuela, has the beginning of 
similar trouble, for the existence of its only grove 
of coconut palms is now threatened by a boring 
beetle. I located the nest of small parrakeets in 
a rotten stub on the edge of a dry stream bed, 
and had almost reached the squawling nestlings 
when a branch broke and I dropped about seven 
feet into the arroyo, just missing a dead dog 
lying on the waterworn pebbles below. As I 
picked myself up, a trio of ragged urchins armed 
with sling shots offered to rob the nest and to 
slay both parents. Boy Scouts are sadly needed in 
Guanta! 

A more pleasant experience ensued when we 
anchored in an island-bounded bay off the great 
Venezuelan mountains of the Spanish Main. The 
water was so calm that I unlimbered my giant 
binoculars on deck and watched all the water 
birds in sight, at their various methods of fishing. 
We recorded nine different ways in which har- 
assed fish were captured. 

Among the mangroves a half mile off were 
Egrets and Herons slowly stalking and, with open 
mandibles, striking at the small shore fish. A 
snakebird swam slowly along, submerged, sprung 
its neck trigger and speared its prey. Farther off- 
shore occasional Cormorants perched on channel 
buoys and, now and then, slipped into the water 
to pursue and seize unfortunate fish in their own 
element. One method which we did not actually 
observe but knew from past observation was that 
of Scarlet Ibises, a dozen of which flew over the 
steamer. These beautiful birds walk slowly 
through the shallows and poke and probe under 
roots and stones in search of worms and small 
fish. 

The Terns and Boobies had similar ways of 
getting their food, although they differed strongly 
as to delicacy and force. The Terns dived with a 
gentle splash and emerged at once, usually with 
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a wriggling anchovy or silversides. ‘The Boobies, 
on the other hand, hurtled out of the sky with an 
arrow-headed plunge, sending the spray high and 
wholly disappearing from sight. Bobbing up 
again they labored into the air with a good-sized 
fish. The creatures of the sea seem to have no de- 
fense against this aerial bombing. 

Pelicans were equally successful in their dive, 
but utilized not their beak tip but their pouch, 


_ the force of the water distending it into a great 


bag of skin which usually engulfed a whole 
school of small fry. A gull occasionally perched 
on the Pelican’s head and seized the overflow of 
fishlets as they wriggled free of the dripping 
pouch. 

The flock of Laughing Gulls about our ves- 
sel had a terrible time with the remains of two 
large fish which had been thrown overboard. 
These were too heavy for the delicate birds to lift 
clear of the water but each bird in turn hoped for 
super-gull strength. In the midst of the squabbl- 
ing the shadow passed of the master flier, and a 
Frigatebird glided effortlessly down, and with an 
infinitely graceful and efficient twist of neck and 
beak scooped up the fish. If he had been more 
hungry and less lazy he would have pursued a 
Booby and forced it to disgorge a still wriggling 
fish, then dived with unbelievable swiftness to 
seize the falling fish before it reached the water. 

In this warfare, considered from any angle, the 
fish have a thin time of it. Even when they strive 
to emulate the birds, and to become so-called fly- 
ing fish, it is only to escape the attacks of their 
voracious fellows. 

This interrelation has been going on for mil- 
leniums with successful survival on both sides. 
The apparent numerical unfairness is resolved 
when we realize that the average number of eggs 
deposited by the nine piscivorous birds is two to 
three, whereas the roe of fish may contain tens of 
thousands or even millions of potential fish. In 
this case the INprvipuaL is submerged in the 
Muttrrupe. The balance of Nature is a very 
wonderful thing. 

La Guaira shows the profound effects of three 
conflicting physical forces, human devastation, 
natural erosion on a gigantic scale, and human 
construction. Much of the barrenness of the 
mountains is due to past wilful destruction. After 
the Spanish conquest all the forests were cut, the 


The tiny harbor of Guanta 
on the coast of Venezuela 
is a good place to study 
the behavior of Pelicans. 
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consequent erosion not being sufhcient to stop 
the growth of grass. Then thousands of goats 
were turned loose; the herbage went, the rains 
came and the soil went. Relative stability ensued, 
with the present adventitious, dusty, desert 
growths of cactus and acacias. 

Now and then Nature takes a tragic hand and 
last year, after unprecedented rains, she pulled 
down the mountains upon the narrow coastal 
strip of La Guaira, filling the streets with debris 
of houses, people and boulders. Little by little 
the mess was cleared up and today new houses 
are perched upon newly exposed precipices, in 
readiness for new landslides. As an indirect re- 
sult of the catastrophe there is no more anchorage 
for small boats. All along the shore where were 
rocky promontories and water-worn ledges are 
now beaches of sand — the finer siftings of ero- 
sion. The tiny shelter where yachts and dinghies 
were once safely moored is choked up and the 
boats themselves are land-locked and useless. 

The third phase of geographical disturbance is 
now in progress. A new highway to Caracas is 
almost finished, mountains have been levelled 


-and new mountains piled up; naked cuts are con- 


nected by tunnels and trestles. ‘Time itself will be 
altered by man’s efforts — the visitor will be able 
to reach Caracas in one-half instead of two hours. 
The question remains, what use will be made of 
this hardly won hour and a half? 

We travelled up by the wonderful old road 
with breath-taking vistas at every turn, and which 
always, for us, ends under the hospitable roof of 
William Phelps. There we experienced the spe- 
cial pleasure that bird men feel at hearing of a 
new discovery: a Cedar Waxwing and an Indigo 
Bunting had just been found in Venezuela. These 


were old friends of ours in the north, but these 
two individuals were very special — migrants, the 
first to be recorded from the South American 
continent itself: InprvipuaLiry cropping up 
again! 

Our most dramatic memory of the Alcoa Pil- 
grim was the very last, the trip up the Rio San 
Juan from the Gulf of Paria to Caripito. At five 
o'clock in the morning we entered the mouth and 
at once became shut in by mangroves, the van- 
guard of that immense forest of a single tree. At 
five-thirty a flock of three hundred Scarlet Ibises 
flew over, a brave remnant of the thousands which 
we saw on our first trip forty-five years ago. Later, 
thirty more birds came into view, like a treeful of 
brilliant blossoms. As the day broke we saw green 
Amazon Parrots and a flock of screeching Parra- 
keets, then five kinds of Herons and Egrets, Blue, 
Gray and White, Hawks in pairs watching us 
pass, while logs turned into Crocodiles. Higher 
up, with palms appearing, pairs of Macaws vi- 
brated overhead, White Flycatchers, River Swal- 
lows and an Anaconda coiled on a lighted beacon. 
Finally there rose the roar of a band of Howling 
Monkeys. 

At midnight, conscious only of bats and the 
voices of night birds, we left Caripito and headed 
for Port-of-Spain, and Simla. 

For three Inprvipuats of the Zoological So- 
ciety’s staff the trip of seventeen days was too 
short. In the leisurely tempo, the unexepected 
stopping at interesting ports, the kindness and in- 
formality of the captain and officers, the freedom 
of the ship from bow to stern, in the comforts of 
the living quarters: altogether the Alcoa Pilgrim 
might have been our own private yacht. We were 


happy pilgrims. 
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rogs as 


Friends of Man 


“The Toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


As You Lixg Ir 


N THE pays of Shakespeare, and even long be- 
I fore, the toad was valued as the supposed 
source of a precious stone variously called crapo, 
crapaudina, crapaudine and Toad-stone. To it 
was attributed marvelous healing powers, particu- 
larly against the bites and stings of venomous 
animals. Many of the old books contain detailed 
instructions for the removal of the stone — a pro- 
cess requiring great skill and agility, lest the toad 
snatch it back. 

The source of the Toad-stone myth is lost in 
the vague origins of nature folklore. Perhaps this 
belief stemmed from the fact that when the toad’s 
eyes are shined at night with a light, they do 
sparkle with a gleam that would do credit to 
many a gem. Today we know that toads do not 
possess any “precious jewel,” yet we continue to 
value frogs and toads — for many and more sub- 
stantial reasons. We know that frogs (toads are 
merely one of the different kinds of frogs) 
contribute a great deal to man’s welfare and 
happiness. 

Perhaps the earliest use that man made of frogs, 
other than in folk rituals, was to eat them. He is 
still eating them — and in large quantities. Frog 
legs are highly esteemed as a table delicacy and 
bring a good price in the markets of the world. 
For the purpose of supplying part of the market 
demand, many attempts have been made to raise 
frogs in confinement on “frog farms.” but none 
has proved sufficiently successful to support a 
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commercial enterprise devoted solely to the pro- 
duction of frog legs. 

Enticing advertisements can be seen in outdoor 
magazines from time to time, calling attention to 
the large sums awaiting industrious individuals 
who undertake to raise frogs. ‘The advertisements 
offer instruction in frog-farming, or a limited 
number of “super-giant, fast-breeding,  tasty- 
thighed breeding stock.” As pointed out by the 
eminent herpetologist, Karl P. Schmidt, the only 
one who makes any money from such an enter- 
prise is the man selling the lessons or the breed- 
ing stock. 

These remarks apply to the raising of frogs in 
confinement as a profitable, self-supporting com- 
mercial enterprise. However, the cropping of frogs 


from small ponds on a controlled basis does afford 
a regular means of augmenting the food supply. 
The control of ponds can be carried out simply 
and yet in a way that materially increases the 
number of frogs produced. The Japanese have 
utilized such methods for many years. 

Recently a farmer in Alabama reported harvest- 
ing 250 frogs per year, over a three-year period, 
from a farm pond of 11% acres. At the prevailing 
price of frog legs the annual yield from this pond 
would be valued between $100 and $125. In this 
instance the pond had been stocked several years 
earlier by a natural movement of frogs into it 
from a stream an eighth of a mile distant. The 
only care provided by the farmer was partial con- 
trol of predators. Usually, where artificial ponds 
are used, it is advisable to introduce the larger 
local species of frogs in order to get production 
started as soon as possible. Active control of 
predators, abundant food supply and ample shelter 
are the primary essentials for a good frog yield. 
These can usually be provided with little trouble 
or extra work. 

The majority of frogs that reach the market 
have been caught in the wild by professional frog- 
hunters working at night with a light. The 
amount of their income varies, of course, with the 
abundance of frogs and the market demand. In 
the United States most of the frogs brought to 
market are collected in the Gulf states, the north- 
ern Middle West and the Northeastern states. 
Formerly the American demand for frogs was 
filled entirely by domestic sources, but today 
large numbers of frog legs are imported, princi- 
pally from Japan and Cuba. 

The Cuban exporting trade is a relatively new 
enterprise. It was started by the introduction of 
the American Bullfrog (Rana catesbeiana Shaw) 
and has shown remarkable growth. In 1941, we 
imported 381,457 pounds of frog legs but by 1948 
this figure had reached 766,262 pounds. 

The Cuban production bears an interesting re- 
lation to the local price of tobacco. When tobacco 
is low, many tobacco workers take up frog hunt- 
ing to augment their income. When tobacco goes 
up, these workers are too busy to bother with 
frogs and the number collected drops perceptibly. 
Thus, if you’re fond of frog legs, don’t smoke too 
many Cuban cigars! 


In the United States the Bullfrog (Rana cates- 
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“Shining” a Bullfrog with an 
acetylene torch or an electric 
lamp, and simply picking it 
up while it is dazed by the 
glare, is good sport but too 
tedious for big-scale catches. 


American Museum 
of Natural History Photo 


beiana Shaw), the Southern Bullfrog (Rana 
grylio Stejneger), the Green Frog (Rana clami- 
tans Latreille) and the Leopard Frog (Rana 
pipiens Schreber) are the species that make up 
the bulk of the commercial frog trade. There is 
considerable difference in size among these spe- 
cies. Formerly only the larger adults were used, 
but now virtually all sizes may be sold. The Bull- 
frog is by far the most famous of the frog leg 
species and has been introduced beyond its natu- 
ral range in the United States as well as into 
many foreign countries. Conversely, with the in- 
creased demand for frogs and the development of 
more efficient collecting methods, populations of 
the commercially important species have been 
greatly reduced in some areas. Many states have 
found it necessary to institute laws regulating the 
hunting of frogs. 

Virtually all species of frogs contribute to man’s 
welfare through their feeding habits, for all are 
carnivorous, and primarily insectivorous. The 
kinds of insects eaten vary with the habitat of the 
frog and also with the season. Frogs are not nota- 
ble for their dietary fastidiousness but appear to 
consume the most easily obtainable and palatable 
food. The quantity consumed depends to a large 
extent on the frog’s size, although it also is in- 
fluenced somewhat by temperature. Toads raised 
in captivity from a size of less than one inch to a 
length of six inches in sixteen and one-half months 
consumed between 1,500 and 2,000 insects each. 

These food habits benefit man chiefly as they 
involve the consumption of insect pests of cul- 
tivated plants. Various attempts have been made 
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to estimate the dollar value of this activity, but 
they are so inexact as to be meaningless. Never- 
theless, a real value is recognized. Occidental 
agriculture largely involves plants grown on dry 
land. ‘The frogs that are most abundant and ac- 
tive on dry land at some distance from the water 
are those species called toads. Hence it is not 
surprising to find that the toad has established 
something of a reputation among occidentals as 
a desirable pest-controller. On the other hand, 
among orientals where agriculture includes im- 
portant plants grown in water as well as those 
grown on land, both the toads and the more 
aquatic frog species are valued. 

In the United States, numerous books and ar- 
ticles, including government pamphlets, have re- 
counted the benefit that man derives from the 
toad’s insect diet. In most communities the local 
species of toad is welcomed in the garden and 
field, despite survival of the myths that toads 
cause warts. 

Probably the most interesting story relating to 
man’s use of his amphibian allies in combating 
insect pests has to do with the Giant Neotropical 
or Marine Toad (Bufo marinus Linnaeus). This 
is one of the largest toads in the world, attaining 
a head and body length of 9 inches. A native of 
Central and South America, it has been distrib- 
uted by man over a greater geographical area than 
any other amphibian, with the possible exception 
of the American Bullfrog. 

Some time prior to 1844 the planters of the 
West Indian island of Martinique became aware 
of this giant toad and imported it from French 


Guiana. From this first successful introduction 
it was later carried throughout the islands wher- 
ever agriculture was important. In 1932 the 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association transported 


148 adult toads by airplane from Puerto Rico to 
the Hawaiian Islands. They were a useful ally 
in the battle against pests of sugar cane and for a 
time numerous hatcheries were established. The 


‘Hawaiian stock has provided toads for the intro- 
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duction of the species throughout the Pacific area 

as far west as New Guinea and Australia. 
These toads have proved effective in the con- 

trol 


of many different insect pests on several 


agriculturally important plants. One specific ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate this point. Because 
of the activities of cutworms Cinsect larvae) in 
some parts of New Guinea, it had been impossi- 
ble for several years to raise a crop of sweet pota- 
toes. Small areas could be cultivated only with 
intensive dusting and handpicking of the insect 
larvae. The toad was introduced into New Guinea 
in February of 1937. By the end of that year the 
depredations of the cutworms had noticeably de- 
creased. The following year an excellent crop of 
sweet potatoes was produced. With scientific 
caution, one may wonder whether the production 
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Enormous quantities of frozen 
frog legs are imported from 
Cuba and Japan particularly. 
This is the way they come to 
Abt & Lewis, one of the big im- 
porters, from Occupied Japan. 
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All frogs are carnivorous, and primarily insec- 
tivorous, with an almost unlimited capacity 
for food. Here a Neotropical Giant Toad faces 
a Zoo meal—a delectable dish of mealworms. 


of the first sweet potato crop in many years and 
the first appearance of the giant toads in New 
Guinea were merely coincidental, but the finding 
of 110 cutworms in the stomach of one adult toad 
leaves little doubt concerning the toad’s value. 
Since 1934 a peculiar little frog from Africa has 
aroused considerable interest in medical men 
throughout the world. This is the African Clawed 
Frog or Platanna, Xenopus laevis (Daudin), the 
female of which can be used to diagnose human 
pregnancy. An accurate test has been sought for 
at least 4,000 years —the Egyptians had crude 
tests that were little better than an enlightened 
guess — but it is only within the past quarter of 


a century that any have been developed that give ~ 


a high degree of accuracy. 

The Clawed Frog test is based upon the un- 
usual circumstance that the female frog carries 
eggs throughout the year but extrudes them only 
at mating or when artificially stimulated by an 
injection of one of the female hormones. In the 
early stages of human pregnancy large quantities 
of this hormone are excreted. A minute amount 
injected into the female frog will cause extrusion 
of her eggs. 

In 1926 a somewhat similar test had been de- 
veloped, involving the effects of the hormone on 
female mice, rats and rabbits. As shown by Abner 
I. Weisman and Christopher Coates, this mammal 
test requires more time and more elaborate proced- 
ures for verification, costs more and is no more ac- 
curate than that on the female Clawed Frog. Be- 
cause of these advantages, many specimens of 
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The Leopard Frog is the most 
versatile frog in America. Its 
legs are edible, laboratories use 
- it for comparative pathology, 
and it is readily available for 
the newest pregnancy diagnosis. 
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Xenopus have been imported from Africa and are 
raised in laboratories. Some conflict of interests 
thereupon resulted, for the Clawed Frogs are 
valued in Africa for their aid in controlling mos- 
quitoes. Because of the demand for them in medi- 
cal work, they have been nearly exterminated in 
some localities, much to the annoyance of the 
residents, who noted an increase in mosquitoes. 

An even simpler and quicker test for pregnancy 
has now been discovered, utilizing the males of 
virtually any species of frog. In this test the in- 
jection of female hormones causes the toad to ex- 
trude spermatozoa within two hours. It has the 
advantage that local species of frogs can be used, 
thus reducing the cost of test animals to a mini- 
mum, and results are obtained in the shortest 
time for any of the pregnancy tests. 

Since its discovery in 1947 by the Argentine 
investigator Galli-Manini, the male frog method 
of pregnancy diagnosis has been tested through- 
out the world and it has been found that with 
very few exceptions, any species of frog can be 
used. Laboratories anywhere can keep stocks of 
suitable local species. ‘The frogs are not killed or 


injured and can be used again after a lapse of 
time. It would seem unnecessary to add that a 
species should be selected in which the males can 
easily be distinguished from the females without 
dissection — a condition not present in many spe- 
cies of frogs. 

The male frog test has been developed so re- 
cently that it is impossible at this time to obtain 
a complete evaluation of it. According to most re- 
ports, it appears that it will become the standard 
test for pregnancy. In one series of more than 
1,000 tests, the reported accuracy was 99.5%. 
Even allowing for the difficulties encountered by 
some workers, the results seem to be as good as or 
better than those obtained by the earlier methods. 

Aside from pregnancy tests, frogs have played 
important roles in the history of many fields of 
science. They are one of the most frequently 
used animals in laboratory investigations in em- 


Females of the African Clawed Frog have been 
used in pregnancy diagnosis since 1934. Here 
is a female on a spawning screen; her eggs 
are visible as tiny dots in the water beneath. 
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bryology, endocrinology, physiology and anatomy. 
Most of our medical men today acquired some of 
their knowledge of anatomy from their early dis- 
sections of the frog. Even our early knowledge 
of electricity comes from experiments on frog’s 
legs done in 1792 by Luigi Galvani — the source 
of the term “Galvanic current.” The contributions 
to human knowledge that have been made as a 
result of laboratory studies of frogs are far too 
numerous to detail here. In the United States 
alone, millions of frogs, both alive and preserved, 
are sold annually for use in science laboratories. 

Some two years ago a newspaper dispatch from 
Sydney, Australia, reported an air freight ship- 
ment of “giant toads” to England for research in 
the activity of the nervous system. These were 
our old friends, the Giant Neotropical ‘Toads 
(Bufo marinus), which have been transported 
over most of the warmer parts of the world to aid 
man in his battle against insect pests. Starting 
from the Guianas in northeastern South America, 
they have been moved westward to Australia, and 
now farther westward from Australia to England 
— five-sixths of the way around the world. All 
that remains is for some investigator to carry some 
of these toads from England to the Guianas and 
they will have circled the globe in man’s behalf. 

Frogs as fish bait, frogs as pets—these are 
among the minor uses to which we have put this 
versatile animal. If, as I suspect, a certain amount 
of betting is involved, frogs are even used for gam- 
bling—in the jumping frog contests in California. 

These have their origin, of course, in Mark 
Twain's classic tale of the celebrated jumping 
frog of Calaveras County. Every year in memory 


of this tale there is a championship frog-jumping 


contest at the Calaveras County Fair. ‘The owner 


of the winning frog is awarded $200, plus a 
$1,000 bonus if his entry exceeds the record total 
for three successive jumps of 16 feet 4 inches, 
set in 1944 by a frog named “Maggie.” ‘Thousands 
of spectators gather to cheer on the amphibian 
contestants, which bear such names as “Zip In” 
and “Heliotrope.” I do not know how restricting 
the rules of the contest may be, but perhaps some 
enterprising contestant will import one of the “Fly 
Frogs” from the Malay Peninsula and shatter all 
records. 

Several other unusual and rather limited uses 
of frogs should be mentioned. The first of these 
involves a strikingly colored little frog from 
the American tropics, Dendrobates tinctorius 
(Schneider), often called the South American 
Poison Frog. ‘The Indians of western Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and eastern Panama use the poi- 
son secreted by the skin glands of this frog to 
poison arrows and blow-gun darts. The frog is 
stimulated to secrete the poison by holding it 
near or over a fire. The secretion is then scraped 
off and the arrows dipped in it. This poison, con- 
sisting of several different toxins, is quite virulent 
and produces cardiac paralysis. ‘The Chinese have 
long used the toxins secreted by frogs, particularly 
the toads, for medicinal purposes. A commercial 
preparation of toad poison is sold in Chinese 
drugstores even today. The Chinese especially 
recommend it for toothache and bleeding of the 
gums. 

There are even sacred frogs. Clifford Pope of 
the Chicago Natural History Museum, who has 


Frog-jumping contests at the 
Calaveras County Fair in Cali- 
fornia are conducted under strict 
rules. The record for a series of 
three jumps is 16 ff. 4 in., set by 
a frog named “Maggie” in 1944. 
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contributed so greatly to our knowledge of Chi- 
nese amphibians and reptiles, tells of a brightly 
colored little frog, Rhacophorus dennysi (Blan- 
ford), in southern China that makes a “clear, 
liquid sound suggestive of a flute.” In the prov- 
inces of Kiangsi and Fukien a ritual has been 
developed for the worship of this little frog and it 
is sometimes carried around the town on men’s 
shoulders. 

Frog skin may never assume great commercial 
importance, but, surprisingly enough, it can be 
tanned into fine leather from which small articles 
are made. ‘The Japanese appear to be the first to 
have used frog skins in this way. They usually 
tan only the skin of the toad, since it is thicker 


A Warniné to 
Amateur “Fish Doctors” 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


O™ OF THE ROUTINE TASKS of the Aquarium 
staff is to advise people who keep fishes how 
they may best treat their pets when they become 
ill. ‘To those uninitiated in the joys and tribula- 
tions of fish-keeping, the idea of a sick Goldfish 
may seem incongruous, perhaps even ludicrous, 
but to the fish’s owner it is usually a matter of 
genuine concern, with all the overtones of tragedy 
one might think would be limited to the indis- 
positions of more demonstrative creatures such as 
dogs and cats. It is a rare day when the Aquar- 
ium does not receive a telephone call or visit from 
some worried fish fancier, inquiring what to do 
about an ailing Angel Fish or a tank of languish- 
ing Guppies. 

The new “wonder drugs,” the antibiotics, have 
proved quite efficacious in treating certain fish 
diseases and parasites, and the Aquarium has 
taken advantage of this in its recommendations 
for treatment. It is good, for example, to be able 
to prescribe a simple yet effective treatment like 
aureomycin for fungus and mouth-fungus — espe- 


than that of most other frogs. With the recent 
development of the Cuban frog leg industry, the 
skin of the American Bullfrog has been utilized 
commercially in the production of small pocket- 
books, wristwatch bands and the like. 
Thus — by citing uses that range from preg- 
nancy tests to tanned leather —we can justify 
the title of this article. But to avoid the charge 
of prejudice, we must admit that in some few 
situations frogs may make themselves undesirable. 
Around fish hatchery ponds they may constitute 
an important predator on fish eggs and fish fry. 
Occasionally frogs may eat beneficial insects. But 
these are unusual and generally minor blemishes 
on the character of the frog asa true friend of man. 


cially since the cure for these common disorders 
was, in the past, likely to be uncertain and the 
treatment dangerous to the fish. 

Most of the powerful “disease killers” of the 
past were also detrimental to the animal. The 
problem has been to discover an agent that will 
effectively destroy or control the disease without 
killing the fish. Fortunately, some of the new 
antibiotics at least are not very toxic. Dr. Ross F. 
Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s Pathologist, has tested 
Guppies with aureomycin chloride and found 
that concentrations as strong as three parts in ten 
thousand produce no appreciable toxic effects. 
Less than half that strength is necessary to treat 
fish diseases successfully, however. 

It is fortunate that aureomycin is relatively 
harmless to fishes, because it is doubly important 
to administer an adequate dose whenever such 
antibiotics are used. ‘Too weak a dose not only 
fails to cure the disease; it also encourages the 
development of drug-resistant strains of disease- 
producing organisms. Not realizing that they 
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were dealing with a double edged sword, fish 
fanciers have carelessly administered antibiotics 
to their pets or have indiscriminately used them 
even when their fishes were not sick — apparently 
on the supposition that what is beneficial to a 
sick fish must also be helpful to a healthy one. 
Aquarists have been encouraged in these dubious 
practices by the availability of fish foods and med- 
icines containing concentrations of antibiotics far 
below the effective and safe therapeutic level. 
Dr. Nigrelli is quite concerned over the pos- 
sibility of creating strains of disease-producing 
organisms that will be able to resist high concen- 
trations of aureomycin, chloromycetin and other 


antibiotics. Already their casual use has made 
the problem of diagnosis increasingly difficult. 
Fishes suffering from certain disorders that have. 
been treated with inadequate doses of antibiotics 
still show symptoms of the disease, but these are 
so distorted that they are practically unrecogniz- 
able. A whole new set of identifying signs must 
now be learned in order to encompass those in- 
stances where sick fish have already been given 
treatment by antibiotics. If and when drug- 
resistant diseases appear in aquaria, the successful 
maintenance of fishes in captivity may well be 
more difficult than it ever was before the advent 
of the so-called wonder drugs. 


Three Instances of Tangled Squirrel Tails 


By ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


NIMALS in the wild often become imprisoned 
Aby various types of natural traps or snares. 
Spider webs are a good example of these, with 
insects, of course, as their primary victims. How- 
ever, small birds, mammals and even snakes have 
been known to be trapped by them. The water- 
filled, flask-shaped leaves of the Pitcher Plant is 
another example of a natural insect trap. The 
oozing gum or sticky sap of various plants are 
often effective traps for insects, and there are 
many instances of small animals having been 


caught by burrs or impaled on thorns. But until 
lately we had never heard of such strong and ac- 
tive creatures as squirrels being trapped by having 
their tails knit together by natural causes. Not 
one, but three, instances of this peculiar accident 
have recently come to the attention of the Zoo- 
logical Park staff. 

The latest occurred on the morning of Decem- 
ber 31 when one of our keepers noticed seven 
Gray Squirrels huddled closely together on the 
ground at the north end of the Zoological Park. 


Seven Gray Squirrels, just as 
they were found in the Zoo- 
logical Park, with their tails 
inextricably knotted together. 
Two were dead and another one 
succumbed a short time later. 


Spanish moss was apparently 
the chief villain in this unhappy 
triangle — three Gray Squirrels 
found in South Carolina with 
the hairs of their tails matted 
and tangled in a wad of moss. 


Their bodies extended in different directions and 
they seemed to be bound by their tails so tightly 
that any coordinated movement was impossible. 
They were netted and taken to the Animal Hos- 
pital, where the photograph that accompanies this 
note was made by an amateur photographer. 

Close examination at the Hospital revealed that 
the seven tails were tightly tangled and knotted 
together like twisted strands of twine. Individual 
hairs were matted and interwoven to such an ex- 
tent that a great deal of fur had to be cut away 
in order to separate the animals. 

All seven squirrels were adults. ‘Two of them, 
both females, were dead when they were picked 
up and another was so weak that it died the same 
day. The other four, once released, were able to 
scamper away under their own power. ‘They were 
slightly wobbly and their tails were ragged, but 
otherwise they seemed little the worse. 

From their general condition, it would seem 
that they had been tied together for several days. 

We have no way of knowing actually how the 
squirrels became entangled, but a possible ex- 
planation comes to mind. Many trees in the Zoo- 
logical Park contain bulky leaf nests or holes in 
the trunk which are inhabited by Gray Squirrels. 
Often several individuals live in the same nest, 
sometimes an adult female with several of her 
grown-up young of the preceding summer. The 
nest is their home base, used for sleeping and for 


shelter during bad weather. Presumably these 
seven all lived in the same nest and their tails be- 
came entangled as they curled up together and 
stirred and burrowed under each other for addi- 


tional warmth and shelter. 

It may be significant that the week preceding 
the discovery of the seven was damp, with much . 
rain and some snow. Possibly the squirrels re- 
turned from foraging for food with their tails wet, 
which might make matting easier. 

A similar occurrence in the Zoological Park was 
reported early in December by Head Keeper 
Scott of the Bird Department, who found five 
Gray Squirrels tail-tied on the lawn in front of 
his apartment in the Park. He separated them 
and they ran off with their tails considerably 
frazzled. 

‘These two instances within a few weeks of 
each other reminded Staff Photographer Dunton 
that in late March, 1948, while he and Brayton 
Eddy, our late Curator of Reptiles and Insects, 
were collecting near Switzerland, South Carolina, 
they found three squirrels whose tails were not 
only matted together but were additionally tan- 


_gled with Spanish moss. The moss is used by 


squirrels of that area in the building of their nests 
and would, of course, be an excellent contributory 
factor in tail-tangling. Here, again, the weather 
had been very damp in the period before the 
squirrels were found. 
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The Carefree - 


As Keeper Solanto comes through 
the gate with his pan of fish, 
Herbert is right there waiting. 


Give him half a chance and he'll 
have his head in the pan before 
Solanto puts it on the ground. 


VER SINCE he came to us by air fr 

Atlantic Walrus has engaged the a 
do with him. His astonishingly rapid 
pounds in mid-March — is matched by 
natured and more playful he seems to k 
we don’t know. Certainly adult Walru 
now is. But trouble is a long time off 


of Herbert : 
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mmark last October, Herbert the baby - 
is of everyone who has had anything to 
h — from 240 pounds on arrival to 427 
isposition; the fatter he gets, the better 
. How long this state of affairs will last, 
not likely to be as confiding as Herbert 
vert will be only one year old in May. 


Some day that tiny, baby tusk, 
now scarcely an inch long, will 
be a formidable 18-inch weapon. 


His hind flippers comfortably 
crossed, Herbert relaxes all over 
when he takes a morning nap. 


At some moments Herbert is less 
attractive than at others. This is 
not his most engaging moment. 


1. The beginning of the daily 
game. Herbert lies on his back 
and the keeper begins to push. 


2. Over and over he rolls, down 
to the water’s edge, and with a 
last heave and a mighty push— 


3. Splash! And Herbert has made 
a big dent in the pool. Usually 
he comes right back for more. 


oming from Ecuador: 


Giant Hummers and 


Another Mountain Tapir 


Eprror’s Nore: Charles and Emy Cordier, the animal collectors who have brought the Zoological 
Society so many rarities from South America and Africa, and who are now operating as free-lance 
collectors, are expected back from Ecuador this spring with another magnificent collection. 

Earmarked for us is a young male Mountain Tapir as a potential mate for the female we 
obtained through the Cordiers two years ago. Our “Panchita” was the first living specimen ever 
exhibited and now, within two years, we hope to have not only a second one, but a mate! It is 
zoological luck that comes but seldom. 

Birds are the Cordiers’ specialty, and they have a very special bird for us: Patagona gigas, the 
Giant Hummingbird, largest of all the hummers, 8% inches long. It, too, will be a “world first.” 

The account that follows is extracted from a letter by Emy Cordier, telling some of the diffi- 
culties of collecting and keeping their birds and mammals. The Cordiers reached Quito on 
August 5 last and were fortunate in finding the carpenter who had made cages and special equip- 
ment for them on their previous trip in 1950. They were able to settle almost immediately in a 
comfortable house in the shadow of Mt. Pichincha, surrounded by the snow-capped ranges of the 
Andes. Best of all, the house had a large, walled garden, which was ideal for animal-keeping. 
By September 2 their Quito home was fully equipped as a base camp and they set out down the 
slopes of the Andes toward the Rio Negro, in search of brilliant tanagers and the lovely Apricot 
Cock-of-the-Rock. Emy’s story picks up at this point. 


By EMY CORDIER 


iN ae THE VILLAGE of Ambato, where nearly 
everything had been destroyed by the earth- 
quake two years ago, we are glad to see that most 
of the buildings had been rebuilt and the people 
looked more cheerful. Our own cheerfulness be- 
gan to disappear after that point, however, for 
in these parts the earth is loose and crumbly, 
the roads are bad and landslides are a daily 
occurrence. 

In one place we had to wait a long time for a 
landslide to come to an end; there was no pos- 
sibility of continuing while boulders and enor- 
mous masses of soft earth were slipping across 
the road. A party of Indians with heavily-packed 
mules was halted on the other side of the land- 
slip. I saw one of the Indians kneel and pray, 


and then when the slide was momentarily halted 
he sent his mules across, with a sharp push, while 
he stayed behind and continued to pray. We, too, 
ventured across and made it without mishap. 
The road was little better further on. Water- 
falls splashed on the road and turned it into a 
riverbed. There were deep gorges that made me 
almost dizzy. In some places the floor of the road 
had given way and it was a matter of going 
through or around enormous holes. The only 
happy moment of the journey came when my 
eye caught something white and I exclaimed “I 
think I see white orchids!” Charles stopped the 
truck, and picked some. A little further on there 
were mauve orchids on the trees, and we picked 
more, so that I arrived at our destination at the 
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Rio Negro as orchid-hung as if I were going to 
the opera. 

In this part of the world where not very much 
ever happens (except an occasional earthquake), 
any unusual incident is remembered a long time. 
Thus, when we arrived at the Rio Negro about 
6 p.m., two young men came running to the car. 
They stopped: “It is the sefor of the birds!” one 
of them exclaimed. They remembered Charles 
from his visit to their neighborhood two years 
ago. 

Since they were boys that had done some tree- 
climbing for Charles, and knew what he wanted 
done, we are as glad to see them as they were to 
see us. They found temporary quarters for 
Charles and me, and Elsa, the girl I had brought 
along from Quito as cook. Next day Charles 
rented an almost-completed new hut that the 
enterprising storekeeper had built. It was only a 
two-room cabin, barren and partly unfinished, 
but there were a few boards still lying around 
and they served to make a kitchen table. Putting 
up the table, moving in our cots, and so on took 
place with about twenty unemployed villagers 
standing around in complete silence to watch 
every move. I for one was glad when darkness 
came and gave us an excuse to shut the door. 

Charles and the two boys left early the next 
morning to see what the forest offered in the way 
of birds, and I busied myself making the hut 
livable, but especially in setting up cages so as to 
be ready when the first birds arrived. It was well 
that I did so, for Charles began to bring tanagers 
almost immediately. Then a lovely Pheasant 
Cuckoo was tossed in my lap; it had to be hand- 
fed every hour. Next came a tiny woodpecker, 
“Piculet,” which Charles had longed for years 
to catch. 

Within three days after arrival I was as tied 
down to my bird-housekeeping as it was possible 
to be. I looked out of my low doorway toward 
the towering green forest where Charles dis- 
appeared every morning, and thought somewhat 
ruefully, I must admit, of Charles’ promise to 
take me into the woods and show me the display 
grounds of the Cocks-of-the-Rock as soon as he 
found a good one not too far away. I was pretty 
sure I was not going to get away from my daily 
duties long enough to see that extraordinary sight. 

Elsa, the cook from Quito, was a tireless worker 
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— but completely unable to do the simplest task 
without direction. The kerosene stove was her 
greatest problem and I really doubt if she would 
have learned how to light it if we had stayed 
there for years. As it was, every lighting was an 
adventure, a fire hazard and the occasion of five 
to fifteen minutes oratory and instructions by me. 

The Pheasant Cuckoo and “Piculet” were in- 
sectivorous and required supplies of fresh meat 
and eggs. Don Alberto, the owner of our hut 
and of the only general food store in the hamlet, 
explained that he used to get fresh meat every 
day—but now, unfortunately, supplies came only 
every other day. A little later it was every two 
or three days. Eggs could be bought by twos and 
threes by making the rounds of the four stores 
and usually you had to buy a lot of things you 
didn’t need in order to possess the entire stock 
of eggs. 

We had scarcely settled in the village before 
Charles came down with malaria and the rains 
began. Charles kept going — he had to — but it 
was very bad at night. The roof of the bedroom. 
leaked in a dozen places. I slept and wakened, 
slept and wakened, getting up to move my cot 
from one leaking spot to another that like as not 
would leak before morning. Charles was too ex- 


hausted to care, so I spread a plastic cover over 
him and rigged an umbrella over his head. 

The rains continued for the better part of the 
twenty-four days we spent in that cabin. Once, 
I remember, there was half a day of weak sun- 
shine. Everything got a brief drying, there was a 
beautiful red sunset that I watched through a 
notch in the mountains, and I thought maybe 
the rains had stopped at last. But they started 
again before daybreak. 

In mid-September I, too, came down with 
malaria and for five days could eat nothing. To 
make matters worse, three Cocks-of-the-Rock 
‘were caught and brought in. They had to be 
hand-fed all day long and I have never known 
such savage birds. Every attempt to feed them 
left both of us with bleeding hands and arms. 
Finally I got to the point where I could take no 
more, but directed the feeding and watering as 
best I could from my bed, while Charles took care 
of the collection and then dashed off to the forest 
for more birds. The rains had slackened enough 
so that the weather was perfect for capturing the 
gorgeous Apricot Cock-of-the-Rock and it was 
now or never. 

A few times I wondered whether I was going 
to leave the Rio Negro alive. Eventually I did 
begin to mend, but by that time we had all the 
birds we wanted from that region and it was 
time to go back to Quito. I was still too weak to 
climb the mountain sides to get to the display 
grounds of the Cocks-of-the-Rock, and so the 
closest I got to the forest was my door yard, from 
where I could see the silvery ribbons of waterfalls 
on the mountains and the occasional flash of dis- 
tant wings. 


A day of packing — and then at 6 p.m. we left 


A reliable staff to take care of 
the animal collections is of the 
utmost importance and the Cor- 
diers have developed a good 
team at their Quito headquarters. 

Margaret Speck Photo 


the Rio Negro to drive through the night to 
Quito. There were still landslides, but they were 
fewer, and the journey was uneventful until we 
approached Quito over the great pass. The load 
on top of the truck began to slide forward. 
Charles climbed on the hood of the truck and 
pushed; the rest of us pulled; the load slid back 
into place. Three times that happened, and the 
last time the road was so steep that there was no 
use pushing; Charles turned the truck around 
and the load slid back of its own weight. We 
rolled into Quito at 3 a.m. The cook helped us 
unload. We watered the birds, unpacked the 
cots and lay down for three hours’ sleep. ‘Then 
it was time to get up and resume the feeding 


schedule. 
* * * 

The life of an animal collector — at least, of 
an animal collector’s wife — is a great deal easier 
in a base camp such as we had set up in Quito. 
At least there are food supplies close at hand, and 
additional help can be obtained if it is needed. 
Even cook troubles disappeared at last, for I 
found an Indian boy with long shining black 
hair who is neat, quick, clean, willing and amia- 
ble. Little by little the base camp staff was im- 
proved until it was possible for me to go away 
for very brief periods with fair certainty that the 


e Giant Hummingbird of the 
ides is truly a giant — 8', 
thes long exclusive of its beak. 
» one has previously exhibited 
is largest hummingbird alive. 
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collection would be maintained while I was 
absent. 


Thus, when Charles came back from the desert 
in the late afternoon of November 13 and said 
that he had found the feeding place of the fa- 
mous Giant Hummingbirds, Patagona gigas, it 
was possible for me to plan to go with him the 
next day. Although snow-capped mountains sur- 
round Quito, and steaming jungles lie down the 
slopes of those mountains, the desert is only an 
hour away by automobile. I felt that I could 
safely take the time to go and see one of the 
great prizes of the expedition in its native habitat. 

We set out at 4 o'clock in the morning, over 
a mountain road that turned endlessly. We passed 
sleeping villages, now and then an Indian trudg- 
ing toward Quito with a back-breaking load of 
clay pots. The mountains above us were still 
hung with fog. 

Then, suddenly, we were in a sandy waste and 
amid the most beautiful cactus garden I have 
ever seen. Cactus was abloom, low bushes were 
aflame with blue, yellow and white flowers, and 
lantanas flourished in the shade of low trees. 
Below and beyond, in the valley, there was a 
broad and noisy river, the bathing place of the 
giants that fed on these cactus flowers. 
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Panchito, the new Mountain 
Tapir, is such an active creature 
that a high fence is necessary. 

Margaret Speck Photo 


Charles prepared his limesticks hurriedly, so 
as to have them ready before the sun broke 
through the dawn clouds. There was still not a 
bird to be seen but as daybreak came the birds 
came with it, one here, one there. A humming- 
bird whizzed by; I knew it from previous collec- 
tion trips; it was.a Violet-ear. A moment later 
two large hummers, startled by my movements, 
zoomed up into the sky with a high, fine whistle. 
“Those are the Giant Hummers,” Charles said, 
and I watched them until they were mere pin- 
points. 

To our disappointment, the sun that had given 
such early promise never did really come out and 
a fine drizzle set in. Nevertheless, it was impor- 
tant to study the habits of the hummingbirds and 
for an hour I sat under an immense cactus in 
the mist and watched for signs of Patagona gigas. 
One finally came; it perched on a tall yucca mo- 
mentarily, then darted downhill in fast sweeps, 
stopping in mid-air to feed on the flowers of 
seven different cactuses. 

It was no use to wait longer and at 4 o'clock 
we returned to Quito, only to be back at the 
feeding grounds at daybreak the next day. This 
time the sun came boiling out and by two o'clock 
in the afternoon we had our first Giant Hum- 


mingbird, captured with a cleverly placed lime- 
stick. 

Charles loosened the stick from the bird’s 
wings with the utmost care and we all but ran to 
the truck so as to get inside where the bird could 
not escape if it flipped out of Charles’ hands. It 
was oven-like in the cab of that truck after hours 
of standing in the sun, but that made no differ- 
ence. Charles cleaned the sticky lime from the 
wings with a bit of cotton moistened with gaso- 


line, and then offered a vial of honey water. The 
hummingbird drank greedily and Charles popped 
him in a small cage covered with white cloth. 
We headed for home. There are more Giant 
Hummingbirds in my “living room aviary” now, 
but none of them were as thrilling as that first 
one, for this is the largest of all the humming- 
birds and no one has previously managed to bring 
it out alive. Of course, we are still in Ecuador 
as I write this, and it is a long way to the Bronx 
Zoo, but the giants are feeding so well, and 
are seemingly so contented, that I feel reason- 
ably sure these will get to New York in good 
condition. 

The other great moment so far was when 
Charles got word that the hunters had caught 
the young Mountain T'apir we wanted. Charles 
left immediately to get the animal, and the first 
I knew of his return was when I heard the cook 
and the carpenter scream about noon. Charles 
was striding up the walk with the striped little 


animal in his arms — and the cook and carpenter 
thought he was carrying a “tiger,” as they call the 
native jaguar. 

“Panchito,” as the baby was named, was as 
gentle as a lamb but as inquisitive as a dozen 
animals. ‘The moment Charles put him down he 
pattered about, sniffing everything, investigating 
the house from kitchen to bath. Charles enjoyed 
the fun until Panchito began nibbling at his 
bird nets and then he chased him out into the 


Being a hand - reared animal, 
Panchito is as friendly and affec- 
tionafe as a puppy. Mrs. Cordier 
soon found she was neglecting 
her work to play with Panchito. 
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yard. My garden began to suffer and the plants 
I had brought back from the Rio Negro and the 
desert were quickly nibbled to the ground. It 
was my turn to complain, and Panchito was 
chased into an unused shed at the side of the 
house until boards could be obtained and a kind 
of corral made for him in the yard. We brought 
hay to make a soft bed, tried him on a dozen 
foods until his favorites were determined, built 
him a little wading pool —in short, both of us 
pampered Panchito and I at least spent so much 
time playing with him that I began to neglect 
the precious birds. 

There are so many birds and miscellaneous 
animals now that I have little time for Panchito, 
but he is still my favorite and I shall be very 
sorry to say good-bye to him when at last we turn 
him over to the General Curator of the Zoo. But, 
of course, Panchito will not miss me, for at the 
Bronx Zoo he will find a friend — young Pan- 
chita, the only other Mountain Tapir in any Zoo. 
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Rhesus Monkey is being trained in 
selection of yellow objects from 
series containing 6 different colors. 


Jack Layer — Journal American Photo 


HE DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES in the 
dE eee processes of human beings and ani- 
mals have preoccupied speculative thinkers and 
scientists, alike, for a very long time. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) was among the first to 
distinguish sharply between animal behavior and 
human behavior in terms of an ultimate causa- 
tive principle, which he called “the soul.” This 
distinction bears directly on the problem of hu- 
man and animal learning and is worth noting. 

According to Plato, the soul of man is divided 
into three parts: the passionate soul, the nutri- 
tive soul and the rational soul. Animal souls, 
on the other hand, are capable of only two func- 
tions: passion (or feeling) and nutrition Cor 
growth). 

Thus, in Plato’s scheme, only man is capable 
of reasoning. 

The contributions of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 
to philosophy are well known, but less familiar 
are his pronouncements on comparative psychol- 
ogy and biology. Nevertheless, the body of them 
is respectably large: “The Natural History of 
Animals,” “On the Anatomy of Animals,” “On 
the Motion of Animals,” “On the Gait of Ani- 
mals,” “On the Reproduction of Animals” and 
“On the Soul.” In these various works Aristotle 
argues for the importance of studying animal be- 
havior, likens human personality in many ways to 
the characteristic habits of certain species, and 
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proposes once again Plato’s soul theory. The 
theory is considerably amplified in “On the 
Soul,” but for Aristotle as for his teacher, man 
alone is capable of intellection; man alone can 
think and will. 

During the medieval period, the philosopher- 
theologian Thomas Aquinas grappled once again 
with the comparative differences and similarities 
of men and animals. In his own “On the Soul” 
and in “The Treatise on Man” Cin the “Summa 
Theologica”) and in “The Treatise on Truth” 
Gin “Quaestiones Disputatae”) he set forth what 
might be called a modified Aristotelian view. He 
allowed for sensory-motor learning in animals, 
primitive insight (his own phrase is “estimative 
power”) and memory for sensory events. 

For Aquinas, the animal was more than a mere 
automaton, more than a mere complex of stimu- 
lus-response bonds. For him the animal was 
capable of responding relationally and meaning- 
fully to the environment. The philosophic in- 
fluences of Aquinas were later to find their 
empirical counterpart in the work of the Gestalt 
psychologist Wolfgang Kohler. 

Finally, Aquinas emphasized that only man is 
capable of symbolic abstraction, or thinking with 
symbols — the ability to use mathematical sym- 
bols or language symbols. 

What we might call the modern period in com- 
parative psychology began with G. J. Romanes. 


As R. H. Waters has pointed out, “His books, 
‘Animal Intelligence,’ (1882), ‘Mental Evolution 
in Animals’ (1883) and ‘Mental Evolution 
in Man’ (1888), form a trilogy bearing particu- 
larly on the evolutionary doctrine as applied to 
mental traits.” 

Romanes has been criticised for his use of the 
anecdotal method in his scientific attempt to de- 
scribe and interpret the behavior of animals. Even 
so, it does not weaken his contribution to com- 
parative psychology. 

Romanes’ work may be regarded as the transi- 
tion from speculative study of animal behavior 
to naturalistic study. 

With Darwin, Romanes argued against quali- 
tative differences, or differences in kind, between 
men and animals; the difference is one of degree. 
The thesis of the Darwin-Romanes school is sim- 
ple: the psychological activities of man have their 
analogous counterparts in the psychological ac- 
tivities of animals. In terms of intellectual activ- 
ity, this means that men and animals are capable 
of performing essentially the same kind of tasks. 

The scientific period of comparative psychol- 
ogy finally came fully into its own with the work 
of C. Lloyd Morgan (1852-1936). From the 
standpoint of scientific methodology, Morgan’s 
most significant work is his “Introduction to Com- 
parative Psychology” (1894). Here he stressed 
the importance of avoiding human interpretations 
of animal activities and of attributing too much 
mind to the animal. ‘This warning was formu- 
lated in terms of a canon and may be stated thus: 

“In no case may we interpret an action as the 
outcome of the exercise of a higher psychical 
faculty, if it can be interpreted as the outcome 
of the exercise of one which stands lower in the 
psychological scale.” 

Other great names in the early history of 
comparative psychology are Jacques Loeb (1859- 
1924), H. S. Jennings (1868-1947), John Lub- 
bock (1834-1913), Margaret Floy Washburn 
(1871-1939), E. L. Thorndike (1874-1949), 
R. M. Yerkes (1876- ), I. P. Pavlov €1849- 
1935) and Wolfgang Kohler (1887- ). 


* * * 


Modern scientific work on human and animal 
learning may be summarized under three head- 
ings: trial-and-error learning, insightful learning, 
generalization-and-concept formation. 


The problem facing this Wanderoo is 
discrimination between triangles of 
whatever color or size, and the circles. 


Jack Layer -— Journal American Photo 


Trial-and-error learning is the method by 
which the learner seeks in a random, unplanned 
way for a solution. 

All learning is defined by the psychologist as 
the modification of one’s reactions through ex- 
perience. A more technical definition would have 
it that learning consists of any change in be- 
havior which is acquired as a function of practice 
and which has a direction that satisfies the pre- 
vailing motivational state of the organism. All 
this means, more simply stated, that in order to 
learn effectively one must be disposed to learn, 
and that performance is changed by practice, and 
improved by practice. 

In the trial-and-error method, a variety of solu- 
tions are tried in the beginning. Some succeed, 
some don’t. Eventually successful solutions out- 
number the unsuccessful ones, and the task is 
considered to be “learned.” 

Trial-and-error is illustrated in the animal by 
the performance of a rat in a maze, seeking to 
find his way to freedom or food. In human be- 
ings it may be illustrated by the history of an 
invention. First attempts are usually unsuccess- 
ful or at least inadequate but cumulative efforts 
finally result in successful and adequate solu- 
tions. The story of man’s attempts to fly and 
the invention of the airplane is typical. 

The ability to learn is pre-eminently a char- 
acteristic of the human being, but trial-and-error 
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learning is present in varying degrees in animals 
ranging from insects up to the highest anthro- 
poids. William Morton Wheeler describes an 
experiment by Wasmann in which the latter suc- 
ceeded, in a few days, in training worker ants 
of Formica rufibarbis and Formica fusca to come 
for food to his finger, from which they had at first 
fled. Ernst (1905) obtained similar results from 
a fusca worker, which he taught to emerge from 
a test tube and take food from his finger while 
it was in motion. 

Contrasted with trial-and-error learning, in- 
sightful learning is sudden, total and deliberate. 
Trial-and-error is gradual, progressive, random 
and undeliberate. An insight is a sudden “see- 
ing into” a problem, a sudden grasping of a re- 
lationship, an intuitive perception of the means 
available for solving a given problem and their 
feasible application to the required solution. 

Insightful solutions are particularly character- 
istic of human beings but they are also present 
in infra-human mammals, especially the anthro- 
poids. Kohler’s work may be cited with profit; 
here is an excerpt from an experimental study of 
insightful learning in Chimpanzees: 


“This time Sultan is the subject of experiment. His 
sticks are two hollow bamboo rods, such as the animals 
often use for pulling along fruit. The one is so much 
smaller than the other, that it can be pushed in at either 
end quite easily. Beyond the bars lies the objective, just 
so far away that the animal cannot reach it with either 
rod. They are about the same length. Nevertheless, he 
takes great pains to try to reach it with one stick or the 
other, even pushing his right shoulder through the bars.” 


The experiment was continued for about an 
hour, and then Kohler discontinued his observa- 
tions, feeling that the animal was incapable of 
solving the problem of reaching the objective out- 
side the bars. The experimenter left the room, 
but was recalled a few minutes later by an at- 
tendant. This is what he then saw: 


“Sultan is squatting at the bars, holding out one stick 
and, at its end, a second bigger one, which is at the 
point of falling off. It does fall off. Sultan pulls it to 
him and forthwith, with the greatest assurance, pushes 
the thinner one in again, so that it is firmly wedged, and 
fetches a fruit with the lengthened implement. But the 
bigger tube selected is a little too big, and so it slips 
from the end of the thinner one several times; each time 
Sultan rejoins the tubes immediately by holding the 
bigger one towards himself in the left and the thinner 
one in his right hand and a little backwards, and then 
sliding one into the other. The proceeding seems to 

lease him immensely; he is very lively, pulls all the 
ruit, one after the other, towards the railings, without 
taking time to eat it, and when I disconnect the double 
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stick he puts it together again at once, and draws any 
distant objects whatever to the bars. 

“The next day the test is repeated; Sultan begins 
with the proceeding which is in practice useless, but 
after he has pushed one of the tubes forward with the 
other for a few seconds, he again takes up both, quickl 
puts one into the other, and attains his objective wie 
the double stick.” 


In human experience, insight may be illustrated 
by the “eureka” incident attributed to Archi- 
medes, or by the rush of excitement of the mys- 
tery story devotee who has suddenly realized who 
the murderer is. 

In comparing the process of insightful learn- 
ing in human beings and animals, it may be said 
that human beings are apparently capable of 
solving more complex problems through insight 
than animals are, and are able to benefit, fur- 
thermore, by imaginative and logical rehearsal 
which makes it possible to develop tentative solu- 
tions away from the scene of the problem. 

As for abstraction and generalization, the capa- 
bilities of human beings are familiar to us all. 
Take, for example, the numerous mathematical 
theorems and propositions which apply to an al- 
most infinite number of cases. The dictionary 
definition of a triangle applies to all possible tri- 
angles: “A figure, especially a plane figure, 
bounded by three lines, called sides, and having 
consequently three angles.” 

Human beings readily and easily and con- 
stantly think in terms of abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, but what about animals? 

Is an infra-human animal able to abstract from 
a number of somewhat similar objects an element 
or several elements to which it will learn to make 
a reaction, in such a way that if it is presented 
with a new set of objects containing those ele- 
ments, it will react as it did in the training 
situation? 

Various experimenters have approached this 
problem and currently, at the Zoological Park, I 
have been running a series of tests on a male 
Rhesus Monkey and a female Wanderoo Mon- 
key to check the results of others with a variety 
of experimental animals. 

The Wanderoo was trained to select a triangle 
from a set of geometric forms which included a 
square, a circle, a semi-circle, a paralellogram and 
a hexagon. Once the selection of the triangle be- 
came a matter of routine, the monkey was tested 
for her ability to select triangles from three sets 


of geometric forms which were similar to the first 
set but not identical with it. (The differences 
were in color, size and thickness). 

From these three sets of forms the Wanderoo 
selected triangles on a mere chance level of 
efficiency. 

Next, the animal was given intensive training 
with the first and three subsequent sets mingled, 
until the efficiency level was almost perfect. At 
that point the now-familiar triangles were re- 
placed by entirely new triangles — different in 
color and angularity. 

Significantly, performance was now statistically 
better than chance, although the monkey’s best 
performance was in selecting triangles most nearly 
like the original ones, and its poorest in choosing 
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This is the standardized 
maze used to measure trial- 
and-error learning in ro- 
dents. The animal is intro- 
duced at the lower left, 
and there is only one exit. 
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triangles quite dissimilar to the first ones. 

The inference to be made from this experi- 
ment is that the all-inclusive and highly selective 
process of abstraction did not occur, but that 
generalization based on sensory similarity did 
occur. 

Results with the Rhesus Monkey supported 
those obtained with the Wanderoo and together 
they essentially substantiate the work of Gwen 
Andrew and H. F. Harlow. 

On the basis of experimentation with sixteen 
Macaque Monkeys, these workers concluded: 


“The concepts that underlie the thinking processes 
of the human being are characterized not only by the 
breadth or extensivity of their generalization but by 
their high degree of selectivity. This i is attested by for- 


malized dictionary definitions of words that have con- 
ceptional significance. 

“All the existent studies of the concept of triangular- 
ity have been designed to show that subhuman animals 
could respond to triangularity in situations in which 
none of the stimuli would fit the dictionary definition 
of a triangle.” 


To summarize the differences between human 
and animal learning: 

1. Both human beings and animals are capable of 
trial-and-error learning. 

2. Both human beings and animals are capable of 
insightful learning, but insightful solutions by 
human beings may be distinguished from those 
of animals in two ways. First, human subjects 
can cope with more complex problems. Second, 
the human subject has the advantage of imagi- 
native and logical rehearsal which makes pos- 
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sible the formulation of tentative solutions 
away from the scene of the problem. 

3. The evidence strongly suggests that animals are 
capable of sensory geneillizadion’ Human be- 
ings are capable not only of sensory general- 
ization, but of abstraction. This latter process 
is more highly selective and more inclusive. 
Some other differences have been suggested by 

various experimenters — that man is a etic ob- 

server than an animal, noticing many character- 
istics of things, people and situations that lie 
beyond the animal’s scope; man employs more 
planning, management and control in working 
out a problem; man uses symbolic processes in 
learning, such as numbers, names and language. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


Harvard Plans to Continue 


Conservation Seminar 

That the Conservation Seminar inaugurated 
at the beginning of the fall term of 1950 at the 
Littauer School of Public Administration at 
Harvard may be carried on as a somewhat con- 
tinuous activity has been indicated at recent 
meetings with Harvard faculty members. Start- 
ing as a one-year course under financial sponsor- 
ship arranged by the Conservation Foundation, 
this seminar was continued with our help into 
the 1951-52 college year. Harvard now signifies 
a desire to set the course up on a 20-30 year basis 
with substantial financial backing. 

At a conference early this year with Acting 
Dean C. R. Cherington of the Littauer School, 
together with other professors active in the course, 
the plan for projecting this seminar into the 
future was discussed in great detail. 

During its first two years, Fellowships in the 
course have been limited to qualified persons in 
government service. If it is carried on as now 
contemplated, it is planned that additional Fel- 
lowships would be provided for men coming 
from business and industry as well. Littauer 
School heads have been greatly pleased with the 
interest in the course shown by the cooperation 
of the Harvard Law School, and would hope for 
a similar enthusiasm from the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, with a further ambition 
to develop conservation interest at Harvard by the 
inauguration of special undergraduate courses. 

Our friends at Harvard have asked the Foun- 
dation to work with them in raising the rather 
large sum needed to carry this seminar forward 
on the new plan. 


Yale, Too, Expands Teaching 
of Conservation 
On a recent visit to New Haven, it was learned 
that Yale University is planning to expand con- 
servation teaching in the 1952-53 college year 
by inaugurating an undergraduate course in 
natural and human resources under Professor 
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Paul Sears, now occupying the Chair of Con- 
servation at the Yale Graduate School. The new 
course would be aimed to attract Arts students 
as well as those majoring in the Sciences. 

Prospects now seem good for an increase in 
attendance in the original Graduate School course 
under Dr. Sears. The first class in this course 
will be graduated at the end of the current aca- 
demic year. 


Pittsburgh Law School 


Research Completed 

The research project sponsored at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Law has been 
completed, and the preliminary report of this 
study of conservation laws and their administra- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
been received by the Conservation Foundation. 

The material lends itself to a wide variety of 
editorial treatment but a considerable amount of 
work will be necessary in order to put it in 
proper form for publication. It is hoped that it 
may eventually help in the drafting of a model 
conservation law of value in planning similar 
legislation in other ‘states. 


Mexican Visitor Praises 


Spanish Version Films 

Dr. Enrique Beltran, noted Mexican ecologist 
and a leader in conservation thought in his coun- 
try, called at the Conservation Foundation office 
the other day, and in the course of his visit saw 
and heard the Spanish version of “Yours Is the 
Land,” recently completed. He expressed him- 
self as of the opinion that this picture will be of 
great value to conservation in Mexico, and com- 
plimented us on the quality of the sound track 
which he states will be particularly well received 
in his country. 

Plans are now being made to hold debut-pre- 
views of both the Spanish and Portuguese ver- 
sions of all the Foundation films at South and 
Central American Embassies in Washington as 
well as for other important Latin Americans in 
the United States. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


That Albino Deer Fawn 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


Si THE ARRIVAL of our albino White-tailed 
Deer on December 1 (as reported in the last 


Anima Kincpom ), procedure to be used in put- 


ting him on exhibition has aroused the imagina- 
tion and interest of the entire Zoo staff. 

An early experiment in liberating this lovely 
animal in a small enclosure came close to a tragic 
ending, and while we later made a half-hearted 
effort to mark the enclosure’s fence with strips 
of weather-resistant paper, so the animal would 
see and avoid the barrier, belated caution ruled 
against going through with the project. It seemed 
pointless to risk the animal’s neck by turning it 
out in a small temporary enclosure, since its 
permanent home was to be the large White-tail 
range in another part of the Zoo. 

In moving any hoofed animals, particularly 
antelopes and deer, there are precautions that 
must be taken. Wild-bred or moat-bred animals 
are especially subject to accident, since they have 
had no experience with fences and are likely to 
run into such barriers with complete abandon 
and possibly with fatal results. 

Because of the normal hostility of any estab- 
lished deer community to a stranger, it was ob- 
viously prudent to wait until the last buck had 
dropped his antlers before trying to introduce 
the white fawn into the range herd. We expected 
the antlers to drop early in March, and in the 
meantime our albino was left undisturbed in a 
shelter house on the west side of the Zoo. 

Casual mention of these plans and of the nor- 
mal precautions to be taken caught the imagina- 
tion of our associates. What started out as routine 
procedure became magnified in importance and 
was discussed with such intensity at staff lunch- 
eons that we were often hard pressed to defend 


ordinary practices. Learned discussions of deer 
psychology and techniques of “integration with 
the group” were aimed at the Mammal Depart- 
ment, and even though they were more than 
half in fun, the result was inevitably a certain 
heightening of doubt about what was going to’ 
happen. 

Finally, on March 5, the last antler was shed in 
the White-tail herd and we could no longer put 
off the day we had come actually to regard with 
misgiving. If the fawn should run in reckless 
panic and come to grief, then we should feel we 
had not taken proper precautions. If he ran into 
the midst of the herd, the presence of other deer 
would halt his rush. On the other hand, the 
oncoming white object might cause the herd to 
flee in terror, and then we would indeed be in 
trouble. 

If nothing happened at all, then our planning 
would have been unnecessary. Everything to 
lose, nothing to gain. It came out like that. 

We did take one last precaution. Encased in a 
large wooden crate with a slatted door, the fawn 
was carried to the White-tail range and the box 
was placed near the spot where the herd was ac- 
customed to being fed. The crate was installed 
on the-very day the last antler dropped, and this 
gave the fawn time to view his surroundings, to 
be seen and smelled by such of his future com- 
panions as dared come up for inspection, and to 
recover from the upset of moving. Then, on the 
morning of March 7, with a light fall of new 
snow on the ground, the door of the crate was 
quietly opened. 

This was the moment. 

With a wild rush the white fawn came out of 
the crate —an unbelievably lovely sight against 
the snow. His fate was his own making now, for 
there was nothing more we could do to protect 
him. 

That first mad dash carried him twenty feet 
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“Integrated with the group’’—the albino in the White-tail herd. 


and then he stopped, bent down and snuffled in 
the snow. That did it; we knew the worst was 
over, and began breathing again. 

The White-tail herd, lying quietly a couple 
of hundred feet away, rose to its feet as the white 
fawn emerged, and came slowly forward for a 
closer inspection. The fawn advanced to meet 
them, obviously expecting to be received as a 
fellow deer. But the reaction of the residents 
was on a different basis. This creature smelled 
and acted like a deer but certainly did not look 
like one. They gathered around, nostrils dis- 
tended, and jumped nervously each time the 
stranger flicked an ear. When he walked, they 
followed. When they stopped, he returned to 
them. 

By the next day they seemed to have become 
convinced that the white fawn really was a deer, 
to be treated with the contumely deserved by an 
interloper. When he came near enough they bit 
him in the ineffectual manner of deer and struck 
him with their front hooves. This abuse he took 
calmly, as proper procedure. 

For the next few days the white fawn remained 
on probation, tolerated but not fully accepted. 
By the end of the week he was a recognized mem- 
ber of the herd, in good standing — a result very 
pleasant to us and presumably to him. 

In thinking back over this somewhat trying 
episode, some points of special interest come up. 
This fawn was reared in nature, by his own 
mother, and had had a considerable experience 
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of being a deer-among-deer. Consequently, once 
he found himself in the company of the herd, 
he accepted their actions without becoming un- 
duly disturbed. 

Quite different has been the experience of a 
gentle doe named “Laurel.” She was picked up in 
the Berkshires when very young and was bottle- 
reared. Her only companions, as she grew up, 
were her owners and the house dogs. When 
Laurel came to us in her first autumn, her hazing 
by the herd was short-lived, for she made no effort 
to be accepted by the other deer. She has now 
lived in the White-tail enclosure for six years 
and is still indifferent to her companions. Usually 
she is seen alone, or with her latest fawn. For 
when autumn comes around, Laurel does for a 
brief time act like a deer among deer. 


A Note on the First Exhibition 
of the Duck-billed Platypus 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


Ww THE LATE Ellis Joseph brought us a 
Duck-billed Platypus in 1922, this animal 
was accepted as the first of its species to be seen 
alive outside Australia, and until recently we had 
never had reason for questioning the authenticity 
of the record. 

But in January we received a postcard from 
Alexander Lindsay, the “Answer Man” of the 
Chicago Zoological Park, that gave us a severe 


shock. It called attention to statements in a book, 
“The Zoological Gardens of Europe,” by C. V. A. 
Peel, published in 1903, concerning platypuses 
in Germany. The book was available in our 
library and careful examination revealed that “1 
duck-billed platypus” is listed as living in the 
Zoological Garden of Leipzig in 1899 Cp. 120) 
and again in 1901 (p. 122). 

On page 152 there is a further reference to a 
“duck-billed platypus” in the gardens at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, presumably at about the same 
period. How these statements could have escaped 
our attention for so long is difficult to explain, but 
at any rate we lost no time in checking them. 

A letter addressed to our friend Dr. B. Grzimek, 
Director of the Zoological Garden at Frankfort- 
on-Main, brought the following reply dated 


February 1, 1952: 
Dear Mr. Crandall: 


The Frankfurt Zoological Gardens were totally burned 
and bombed by air attacks during the last war. There 
has been left no book and not one piece of paper, there- 
fore it is difficult for me to answer your question in 
correct way out of the books. But our Oberinspektor 
G. Lederer, who is working here since 1913, says that 
there was a stuffed specimen of Platypus at that time in 
the Gardens, which was brought from Australia by a 
man called Gérling. He thinks that it arrived dead. We 
have looked in the old editions of the journal “Der 
Zoologische Garten” from those years and there isn’t 
mentioned any Platypus for Leipzig and Frankfurt. 1 
think that the Platypus which is mentioned by Peel is 
the stuffed piece in Frankfurt but naturally I am not 
sure about it. At the same time I am writing to Prof. 
Dr. Schneider in Leipzig (Director of the Zoological 
Garden there ). Perhaps he knows more about it, because 
he is much older than I.” 


It was a shame to disturb 
the domestic arrangements 
of the mouse that built a 
nest in this hard-as-rock 
loaf of rye bread—a nest 
in an edible house! Labels 
from other loaves supplied 
nesting material. The loaf 
was found at the bottom of 
Elephant House food bins. 


On February 18 Dr. Grzimek wrote again, say- 
ing that he had received word from Dr. Schneider 
“that they never did have a living platypus in 
Leipzig.” 

Since the Frankfort’s Zoo’s official records were 
destroyed, the only way of checking the state- 
ments in Peel’s book would seem to be the recol- 
lection of old employees and the indirect but 
nevertheless potent testimony of “Der Zoologische 
Garten.” That journal allowed little of moment 
in the zoological world to escape notice in its 
columns, and the arrival of a live Duck-billed 
Platypus in Germany would have been major 
news. That “Der Zoologische Garten” did not 
mention it is reasonably conclusive evidence that 
it did not happen. 

With Dr. Schneider as authority for the state- 
ment that Leipzig never had a living Duck-billed 
Platypus, and the available evidence pointing to 
Frankfort having had only a stuffed one, it ap- 
pears that Peel’s book is in error and that the first 
living Duck-billed Platypus outside of Australia 
was indeed the one exhibited for 47 days in the 
New York Zoological Park in 1922. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. By Dr. H. Hediger. Foreword 
by Dr. Edward Hindle. 33 illus, from photographs, numerous 
drawings. Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, London, 1950. 
Distributed in U. S. A. by Academic Press, New York. $6.00. 


For the presentation of this important pioneer work 


dealing largely with the psychological aspects of captive 
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wild animals, Prof. Hediger is uniquely prepared. His 
activities as Director of the Zoological Garden of Basle, 
at the University of Basle and in the field, have provided 
a well integrated experience in the theory and practice of 
animal behavior in its various aspects. 

First printed under the title “Wildtiere in Gefangen- 
schaft” by Benno Schwabe & Co., Basle, 1942, it was not 
until the appearance of the present translation by G. 
Sircom that the work gained wide circulation in English- 
speaking countries. 

A charmingly modest man, Professor Hediger says, in 
his introduction, 

“Curators of zoos and private collectors may perhaps 
find in this short work some stimulus; they will certainly 
find many gaps. It is because of these that definite re- 
sults may be expected from this work. It should per- 
suade all who are interested in wild animal management 
to look for the frequent omissions and fill them in as 
quickly as possible. Only by the cooperation of all who 
are interested can this rough, imperfect outline be im- 
proved and completed, and a practical plan emerge, of 
use in the management of zoos throughout the world, 
as well as for biological research, and for the welfare of 
the animals themselves.” 

This disarming statement forestalls petty criticism and 
encourages acceptance of the book for what it is: a bridg- 
ing of the gap between the operator of the Zoological 


Garden and the animal behaviorist, to the great profit 
of both. 

The work is divided into three main sections: Space, 
Food and Animal-Man Relationship. Naturally, the first 
category is the most extensive and includes ten chapters 
devoted to territory, sociological factors, the problem of 
confined space and environment. A single chapter on 
food is broken up into seven sub-heads covering various 
aspects, including feeding patterns, presentation, excre- 
tion and breeding. The final section treats in general the 
status of the Zoological Garden in man-animal relation- 
ships. It is here that the only really controversial point 
comes up, for Professor Hediger feels that training of 
wild animals should be encouraged, a stand with which 
many will disagree. 

While the book is not intended as a manda of zoo 
practice, it nevertheless is of great value in that field, for 
it establishes the facts that most animals live longer in 
captivity under proper conditions and that conditions 
which fulfill the basic requirements, even in restricted 
spaces, are readily established. Also, many special needs 
and reactions, often noted but not always understood, are 
explained. The behaviorist is urged to apply himself 
more diligently to work on the animals so easily avail- 
able in the larger zoological gardens and so help them 
to reach the highest justification for their existence. 

—L,S.¢ 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between January 1 and February 29, 1952) 


Patron Mrs. Cornell Myers 


Mrs. Busch Greenough John W. Nields 


Mrs. Lecomte de Nouy 


Mrs. John W. Hanes 
Louis C. Herzig 
Charles E. Heydt 


Life 

Dan P. Caulkins 

Francis Goelet 

Mrs. Lawrence K. Jennings 


Contributing 
Henry B. Abrahams 


Mrs. James Altemus 
Charles F. Ayer 
Theodore L. Bailey 
Miss Evelyn Bartram 
Dr. Fenwick Beekman 
Mrs. Walter P. Bliss 
Miss Louise Branch 
Mrs. Hugh Bullock 
Charles Anderson Cass 
aA. Wallace Chauncey 
CG. K. Davis 

George T. Delacorte, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles D. Dickey 
Mrs. Robert S. Douglas 
Mrs. John Worth Edmonds 
Mrs. Leopold Frederick 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill 
Mrs. Philip P. Gardiner 
Mrs. Robert W. Goelet 
Archibald A. Gulick 
Henry B. Guthrie 
oe F. Hartman 
A. H. Isenberg 

Lester E. Jacobi 

Fred P. Jaeger 

Mrs. Albert P. Loening 
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William S. S. Rodgers 
Alan M. Scaife 

William D. Scholle 

Mrs. Robert D. Sterling 
Mrs. Gene Tunney 

Dr. Karl Von Vietinghoff 
John B. Watkins 

C. Oliver Wellington 
Willis D. Wood 

Mrs. Julian L. Woodward 


Annual 


Frederick Alexander 

Mrs. Lewis Armstrong 
Mrs. Alexander T. Baldwin 
Mrs. Margaret K. Bassett 
S. Brian Baylinson 

César J. Bertheau 

George J. Brigham 
Edmund H. Burke 

Mrs. William L. Chenery 
Joseph R. Coleman 

Mrs. Edward M. Colie, Jr. 
Howard Coonley 

Mrs. J. Cheever Cowdin 
Lewis B. Cuyler 

Miss Heidi Dalzell 


Coleman duPont Donaldson * 


Earle Doud 

Miss Isabella Fey 

Mrs. Winston Frost 
Carl Gans 

Mrs. Stanley H. Gilman 


John W. Higgins 

J. Ford Johnson ~ 

R. Stewart Kilborne 

Mrs. Ward Low 

W. Roy Manny 

Andrew J. Meyerriecks 
Mrs. Eunice Thomas Miner 
Ugo Mochi 

Fred A. Muschenheim 
Donald V. Newhall 

Mrs. Charles J. Nourse 
Michael M. Radlhammer 
Miss Pauline L. Robinson 
Miss Marion Sierman 
Master Marc Simenon 
Mrs. Fred Slavic 

Thomas L. Smith 

Miss Lillian Sorkin 

Miss Victoria Spurgeon 
Edgar B. Stern 

William H. Stines 
Benjamin Strong 

Mrs. E. G. Stuart 
Herbert P. Tinnine 

Mrs. S. Binford Valentine 
Miss Diana Vietor 
Estelle Weilbacher 

J. S. Weir 

Maxwell S. Wheeler 
Timothy C. Williams 
Mrs. Paul E. Wilson 
Joseph H. Young 
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On 


Getting to Know Our £00 


More PEOPLE need to know our Zoo and especially they need to 
know the Society that operates it and carries on so many other activi- 
ties in scientific research, in education and in conservation. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT? 

Help us get new members, of course! To aid you we have brought 
out a new booklet about the Society, the Zoo and the Aquarium — 
as well as about the Society's work in research, in education and 
conservation. Its title is “An Expedition You Will Wish to Join.” 


Send Us the Names of Your Friends 
and we will mail them this booklet at once, OR, better still, 


We Will Send YOU the Booklets 
for your own distribution to those friends who ought to join 
with you in this OARS ties of the ever-fascinating world of 
nature. 


Let Us Know How Many You Can Use 
DONALD T. CarLisLe, Membership Chairman 
New York Zoological Society 
30 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 


